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HE Revue des Deux Mondes is offering its 
readers studies of the new generation in 
different countries, and the number for mid- 
July contains Mr. Charles B. Vibbert’s esti- 
mate of American youth. If the French are, 
first and foremost, artists, and the English. 
first and foremost, ‘‘ sportsmen-gentlemen,”’ 
the American, Mr, Vibbert maintains, is 
still, at bottom, the pioneer. As such he is 
marked by the love of risks, audacity, a care- 
less attitude towards the possible consequences 
of daring actions, disdain for what has 
already been made or done, and a want of 
respect for the past if it in any way hampers 
the present. At first sight it would seem that 
litical interests affect the young American 
ut slightly, yet, since the war, a movement 
towards a more explicit Nationalism has re- 
received distinct development—sometimes, as 
in Ku-Klux-Klan, or in the composition of 
historical manuals for schools, subject to 
somewhat strange modifications. Mr, Vib- 
bert, while he recognises the advantages of the 
primary school system of America, criticises 
its failure to produce, or detect and further, 
outstanding ability. Moreover, he questions 
whether the schools, manned for the most 
part by young women, are performing the 
functions which are required of them in the 
present decline of the influence both of family 
and of religion. A greater number of young 
people than is desirable go on to higher edu- 
cation and up to the Universities. The 
writer notes the outspoken liberality of the 
Universities in their attitude towards inter- 
national questions, as opposed to the narrow 
policy adopted by the Government in its deal- 
ings with Europe after the war. Family life 
in America is not to be judged simply on the 
basis of the fact that one marriage in seven 
is dissolved. Yet the independence of women, 
and the independence of the young which has 


followed upon it, are profoundly modifying 
family life. There is, moreover, to be noted, 
among people who have no need to earn 
money, a pronounced taste for work for its 
own sake. We are given an example of this 
in the wife of the Dean of the Faculty of 
Medicine at one of the greater Universities, 
who, with a more than sufficient income, and 
regardless of social prejudices, is running, 
merely for her amusement, an admirably suc- 
cessful teashop. This independence, however, 
is moral and economic rather than intellec- 
tual. The young American is aware of his 
own insufficiency from the intellectual point 
of view, and, on that side, as French in- 
structors have noted of him, he remains 
timid. Mr. Vibbert also emphasizes the im- 
portant effects on American character of the 
policy of prohibition. 


HE well-known dictum of Aristotle ‘‘ that 
poetry is more philosophical than his- 
tory ’’ is the subject of an interesting paper 
(‘Tragedy and History’) by Mr. F. 
McEachran in the current Criterion. Mr. 
McEachran follows Aristotle in this opinion, 
and for a fourfold reason which may interest 
our readers—we abridge him a little.—1. 
Poetry in its highest form represents the 
essential tragic conditions of the universe. 
2, The few poets—say, Sophocles, Dante, 
Shakespeare, Goethe—universally accepted as 
of the first order, agree as to this. 3, The 
tragic nature of the universe need not lead 
to pessimism. No great tragedy ever left 
with the spectator a feeling of depression—of 
elevation rather. 4, To produce tragedy and 
to appreciate tragic events man must regard 
himself as superior to events, not bound by 
them: more than that, not the individual 
alone, but society as a whole, must have that 
feeling. The realisation of the tragic condi- 
tions of the universe the writer declares to be 
‘the noblest act of piety and the most pro- 
found religious feeling.’”’ It is what the 
medieval Christian meant hy the service of 
God and what the Greek felt in Nemesis. 


T° Science Progress for July, Dr. Norman 
Morrison contributes an _ interesting 
account of the British adder, which he winds 
up by telling his readers that he once dined 
on an adder. ‘‘I can affirm,’’ he says, 
‘* that the cooked reptile was by no means 
disagreeable to the palate. Neither did I 
experience ill effect.of any kind after the 
unique meal.’’ The taste of the adder’s flesh 
would seem to have offered a combination of 
that of fish and that of flesh. Concerning 
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adder’s poison Dr. Morrison tells us, what 
perhaps is not generally known, that it is 
harmless when taken into the stomach; it is 
only in the blood stream that it is injurious. 
Fatal effects from a bite are rare; but the 
poison causes intense suffering before it is 
eliminated. The instructions our author 
gives for treating adder-bite do not differ 
much from what we have been told before: 
ligature above the wound; cross-cutting or 
puncturing of the wound to promote flow of 
the blood, and sucking with the lips if there 
is no broken skin about the mouth; then 
application of crystals of permanganate of 
potash, or red hot wire—a little stimulant 
to the patient, and a messenger post-haste for 
the doctor. In defence of adders against gen- 
eral dislike, Dr. Morrison advances the plea 
first, that they are most nervous creatures, 
who never take the offensive, and next, that 
they have two interesting peculiarities: they 
can never be tamed (in which respect the 
Highland wild cat alone of our wild species 
resembles them), and they will not even feed 
in captivity (as the wild cat condescends to 
do). There is something attractive in this 
obstinate refusal to come to terms. 


IS month Old-Time New England begins 

with an article on portraits of the Salis- 
bury family of Worcester, Mass., now in the 
Art Museum there, which is lavishly illus- 
trated and furnishes examples of that naive, 
truthful, homely portrait painting, by almost 
or entirely unknown painters, which abounded 
in the days before photography, and might 
well tempt collectors. The Society is most 
kindly disposed towards Boston, England, in 
the matter of the preservation of ‘‘ Boston 
Stump.’’ But we are afraid our trans- 
Atlantic friends are under a _ misappre- 
hension about it. The tower — though a 
magnificent structure — is certainly not 
“the highest spire in the British Isles.” 
It has, in fact, no spire at all; an octagonal 
lantern, not a tapering structure, and of no 
great height in itself, and not part of the 
original design, surmounts it. As for height, 
there is Salisbury spire to be remembered. 
Possibly, however, we are in presence of a 
change of usage. Does ‘‘spire’’ m Ameri 
can English now denote simply a tall tower, 
perhaps with some slenderer erection on the 
top of it? whereas with us the word, in archi- 
tecture, means (to quote the ‘O.E. D.’), ‘A 
tall structure rising from a tower, roof, etc., 
and terminating in a slender point; esp. the 
tapering portion of the steeple of a cathedral 
or church, usually carried to a great height 


and constituting one of the chief architectural 
features of the building.’’ 


Two Hundred Years Ago. 


From the British Journal. 


Saturday, July 
25, 1730. 


Paris July 26... 

_ The 20th Inftant the King hunted a Stag 
in the Foreft of Compeigne; but after a 
Chace of 6 or 7 Leagues was oblig’d to leave 
off the Purfuit: he was hunted laft Year, but 
efcaped : It is pretended he is 200 Years old, 
that he was hunted by Lewis XIII and XIV, 
and the Forefters are of Opinion it will be 
difficult to take him, unlefs it be in Toils, 
becaufe when he has taken a Route, he will 
run 7 or 8 Leagues outright, without turning 
to the Rigt or Left. 

The Company, who by the Means of the 
new Machines invented by M. Gambert, an 
Engineer, have undertaken to fifh up the 
Cannon, Veffels, and other Effects, that have 
perifh’d in the Sea-Ports, and other Places 
on the Coafts of France, Spain, England, 
and of the other Northern Potentates, have 
made Treaties with thofe Princes, to fettle 
what Share they fhall have of those Things 
they fifh up, and they are to go forthwith to 
the Port of Vigo, where feveral Galleons have 
been loft. 


Lonpon. 


Wednefday a Petition was prefented to the 
Court of Directors of the Eaft India Com- 
pany, by the Dealers in Tea, praying, that 
in Confideration of the great Quantities of 
that Commodity now remaining in their 
Hands unfold, the Sale of Tea defign’d to be 
expof’d at Michaelmas next may be deferr’d 
till March; And as none appear’d to defire 
any being fold before, the Court agreed to it. 


Laft Week was difcover’d in a Cellar next 
Door to the Golden Still on London Bridge 
over the Water Works, a curious Piece of 
Stone of great Antiquity; in the Arch Work 
of which is in a very legible, tho’ old Charac- 
ter, in Baffo Relievo, Anno Domini 1192, 
being 17 Years before the finifhing the faid 
Bridge with Stone, in the Reign of Richard 
I. and 538 Years fince. 

On Tuefday at the Florifts Feaft at the 
Crown at Kenfington was fhewn an Aloe 
Plant in Bloffom, though but of a Year's 
{tanding in a Halfpenny Earthen Pot, by 
Mr. Spencer, Servant to Mr. Funbury. 
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Literary and Historical 
_ Notes. 


THE LEICESTER SQUARE AND 


STRAND PANORAMAS : 
THEIR PROPRIETORS AND ARTISTS. 


AN umbrella and bright sunshine were the 
simple details which led to the invention 
of the panorama ; the artistic eye was there to 
recognize the effect of indirect lighting and a 
ready intellect to grasp the possibility of 
reproducing the same effect by artistic and 
mechanical means. The occasion was a 
summer midday in the eighties of the eigh- 
teenth century, and Robert Barker, an Edin- 
burgh artist, and a native of Kells, County 
Meath, had climbed to the top of Calton Hill 
with sketch-block and umbrella, to admire 
and perhaps record some details of the scene 
stretched at his feet. Standing beneath the 


open umbrella, he gazed around, and was | 


struck by the wonderful effect of the landscape 
as seen in the reflected light. Whichever way 
he turned it was the same, until the impres- 
sion rose that he stood in the centre of a 
vast cylindrical picture whose base blended 
into the foreground and whose top was con- 
cealed by the edge of the umbrella. 

Many authorities repeat the tale, which, 
if not exactly true, has at least the merit 
of picturesque likelihood. But Pyne! at- 
tributes the origin of the idea to Sir George 
Beaumont, who, when he saw a continuous 
view of Cumberland lake scenery which 
George Barret had painted on the walls of 
a large room at Norbury Park for the Rev. 
John Locke, was so struck with it that he 
built a small circular room by way of ex- 
periment, and had a Welsh view painted on 
its wall. But the most recent, and therefore 
sceptical, record states that the suggestion 
was given to the world by a German 
architectural painter named Breisig, though 
it credits Barker with being the first to apply 
it in practice.2 

Technically, the panorama is a pictorial 
representation of the whole view visible from 
one point by an observer who in turning 
round looks successively to all points of the 


1, Somerset House Gazette, ii, 46. See 
Roget’s ‘ History of the “Old Water-Colour ” 
Society,’ i, 50 

2, ‘Encyclopedia Britannica.’ 


| horizon. Instead of, as in the case of an 
| ordinary picture, the scene being projected 
on a plane as represented by a flat canvas or 
other plane surface, the artist finds it con- 
venient to suppose himself surrounded by a 
cylindrical surface in whose centre he stands, 
and to project the landscape from this 
position on the inner face of the cylinder. 
This cylinder may vary from 60 to 130 ft. 
or more in diameter and the artist is faced 
by the difficulty of being unable either to 
concentrate his light or to adapt its direction 
to suit his own purposes; he must take the 
sunlight as it comes strong on the one side 
in the morning and on the other in the after- 
noon, Again, he has to represent rectilineary 
buildings on a curved surface; and above all, 
he has no single point of sight. Yet the 
representation of the landscape must be 
sufficiently accurate in detail and colouring 
to give the observer standing in the centre 
of the cylinder the impression of seeing an 
actual landscape in nature completely sur- 
rounding him on all sides, 

The effect of reality is skilfully aided in 
various ways. The evens platform may 
represent the roof of a house, the top of a 
tower, or the summit of a hill, and the space 
between the platform and the base of the 
picture is covered with models of real objects 
which gradually blend into the picture itself. 
The picture is lighted from above, but a roof 
is spread over the platform so that the only 
light which reaches the spectator is that 
1eflected from the picture. Thus, in a panor- 
ama of London, which was exhibited at the 
Colosseum, ent’s Park, from 1829, for 
many years, the point of view, supposedly 
the two galleries in the dome of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, was actually a steel tower sup- 
porting two platforms to which the spectator 
gained access by spiral staircases, which 
wound round a central hollow shaft contain- 
ing a lift. Projecting roofs over the galleries 
concealed the lighting arrangements above, 
and a curved ribbed surface below the lower 
gallery, represented the curve of the dome 
and at the same time concealed the immediate 
foreground. 

In making his preliminary sketches for a 
panorama, in the ordinary way the artist 
ran no great personal risk, being either on 
| terra firma or at the most on a low artificial 
elevation, but the discomfort and danger in 
attaining the point of view necessary for such 
a picture as ‘London’ were considerable. 
The artist, Mr. Hornor, by profession a land 
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surveyor, had already in 1821 commenced his 
sketches and in 1824 planned the Colosseum, 
for which Decimus Burton prepared the de- 
signs and supervised the building by Messrs. 
Grissell and Peto, for the purpose of exhibit- 
ing the panorama when completed. But in 
order to obtain the desired view-point a 
temporary wooden cabin or ‘‘ crow’s nest ”’ 
was erected above the cross which crowns the 
summit of St. Paul’s Cathedral. In high 
winds the scaffold creaked and whistled like 
a ship in a storm, and once the cabin was 
torn from its lashings and turned partly over 
on the edge of the platform. To reach such 
a precarious position by an unprotected out- 
side ladder called for more than ordinary 
nerve and steadiness: and the experience of 
climbing to it in the wee sma’ hours before 
dawn, in order to take fullest advantage of 
the atmospheric clearness of sunrise, have 
been described by Mr. Hornor. 


On entering the cathedral at three o’clock in 
the morning (he says) the stillness which then 
prevailed in the streets, contrasted with their 
midday bustle, was only surpassed by the more 
solemn and sepulchral stillness of the cathe- 
dral itself. But not less impressive was the 
development at that early hour of the immense 
scene from its lofty summit. It was interesting 
to mark the gradual symptoms of returning 
life, until the rising sun vivified the whole into 
activity, bustle, and business, 


On one occasion a night was passed in 
the observatory, for the purpose of meeting 
the first glimpse of day; but the cold was 
so intense as to preclude any wish to repeat 
the experiment. 

Such were the conditions under which one 
of the popular panoramas was_ prepared. 
But these were peculiarly exceptional, 
although no doubt other panoramic artists, 
whose travels in search of subjects extended 
to many quarters of the globe, met with 
similar adventurous and hazardous experi- 
ences. 

The introduction of the panorama to Lon- 
don, was due to its inventor Robert Barker, 
who completed his semicircular painting of 
Edinburgh and exhibited it there in 1788, The 
instant success which this novel artistic idea 
proved, together with the liberal encourage- 
ment of a Scottish nobleman (said to have 
been Lord Elcho), induced him to bring it 
south, and in the following year he set it 
up in a room at 28 Haymarket. Two years 
later he removed to 28 Castle St. where 
‘Edinburgh ’ was succeeded by a_ three 
quarter circle of ‘London and Westminster, 


comprehending the three bridges,’ taken 
from the top of the Albion Mill5 which raised 
its lofty roof at the eastern corner of the 
Surrey side of Blackfriars Bridge. Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, who on first hearing of the 
novelty foretold its failure, saw it and was 
surprised and delighted: and its ever in- 
creasing popularity encouraged Barker to 
evolve the more ambitious scheme of found- 
ing in London a permanent building for 
panoramic exhibitions. 

Supported by the subscriptions of certain 
noblemen and gentlemen he took a piece of 
land at the north-east corner of Leicester 
Square and erected the Panorama on a 
portion of the site of Dibdin’s theatre Sans 
Souci. The building, which had two circles, 
was opened by Robert Barker in 1793, with 
a topical panorama of the Grand Fleet 
moored off Spithead in 1791, with Ports- 
mouth, and the Isle of Wight. But the 
exhibition of ‘London’ at 28 Castle St. 
continued open at the same time. 

The building at Leicester Square, by an in- 
genious arrangement of its architect, Robert 
Mitchell of Newman Street, was capable of 
housing two panoramas at one time. The 
larger one, on the ground floor, was viewed 
from a_ balustrated platform which was 
gained by a short flight of steps. The smaller 
one was contained in a room above, built 
around the upper part of the stout central 
pillar of the building, as well as hung from 
the roof beams, Access to it was by a 
staircase in an annexe, There is no indi- 
cation of lighting arrangements other than 
daylight through the glass roof and it is 
noticeable that the floor of the upper room is 
arranged to act as a ceiling to screen direct 
lighting from the spectators below. 

From the earliest attempt, at Edinburgh, 
Robert Barker’s principal assistant was his 
younger son Henry Aston Barker, who was 
not more than fifteen years of age when they 
migrated to London. It was he who had made 
the sketches for the Edinburgh panorama, 
and his father, who had invented a mechan- 
ical system of perspective and taught it in 


3, Timbs in his ‘ Curiosities of London,’ p. 
581, attributes this work to Girtin: but 
Binyon’s ‘Thomas Girtin’ (p. 27) gives the 
history of Girtin’s semi-circular panorama, 
which Bryan’s Dictionary says, was painted in 
1798. Barker’s panorama was taken from the 
same point of view as Girtin’s: and was_pub- 
lished in 1792-93 in a portfolio of six plates, 
aquatinted by F. Birnie. A copy of this is in 
the Crace collection at the British Museum. 
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Edinburgh, pieced the sketches together and 
adapted them to a concave surface. The son 
now, after a course in the schools of the 
Royal Academy, travelled about making 
sketches and designs for all the earlier views 
shewn at Leicester Square. At the Royal 
Academy young Barker was not the only 
student at that time to attempt this kind of 
painting ; mention has been made of Girtin ; 
and Robert Ker Porter produced _three- 
quarter circle paintings of the Siege of 
Seringapatam, the Siege of Acre, and the 
Battle of Alexandria, within a year or two of 
these events. These and others of Porter’s 
semi-panoramic pictures were exhibited at the 
Lyceum in the Strand, Porter, born in 1777, 
and knighted in 1813, ended a career as 
painter and traveller, and British consul in 
Venezuela in 1842. 

At this early period of the Panorama at 
Leicester Square, Robert Barker was also as- 
sisted by his elder son, Thomas Edward 
Barker, and Philip and Richard Ramsay 
Reinagle, father and son, both in their 
time R.A.’s, in painting the pictures; but 
in 1802 the two younger men entered into 
partnership and set up a rival panorama in 
the Strand, in a building which was after- 
wards converted into the Strand Theatre. 

This period of our national history was 
full of military and naval incidents, which 
were just the type of subject peculiarly 
adaptable to Barker’s requirements and cer- 
tain by their popularity to attract the public. 
He took the fullest advantage of such ex- 
ceptional opportunities and the pecuniary 
results, although the preparation of such 
large pictures involved considerable expense, 
fully justified his ventures. 

After Lord Howe’s victory over the French 
on the ‘Glorious First of June’”’ Barker 
lost no time in preparing a picture of the 
battle. For accuracy he obtained from Cap- 
tains Barlow and Seymour of the Pegasus a 
plan of the position of every ship, at about 1 
o'clock on that day, when the French fleet 
had retired beaten and, forming up on the 
starboard tack, had commenced as they passed 
a heavy fire upon the Queen. The picture 
was completed and open to the public before 
the end of the year: and thereafter every 
important event, the leading scenes of the 
earlier Eastern war, in which Wellington 
won his first laurels, and all the great actions 
of Europe’s conflict with Napoleon, in turn 
were treated and exhibited in well-painted 
and well-composed pictures, The list of 


them in these early years is incomplete, but 
it included the battles of the Nile, 1798, and 
of Trafalgar, 1805. 

In 1806 Robert Barker died at Lambeth 
leaving his son Henry Aston Barker to carry 
on the show. He had John Burford suc- 
cessively as pupil, assistant and partner, for 
twenty years. From 1811 onwards, and prob- 
ably earlier, sixpenny pamphlets were issued 
descriptive of the various views exhibited : 
and a study of these, from the considerable 
series possessed by the British and the 
Victoria and Albert Museums, not only 
produces a practically complete list of the 
views covering over forty-five years, but also 
supplies notes of the artists, and designers, 
and the travels and adventures, which the 
preparation of these huge canvases entailed. 
An idea of the number of views made can be 
gained from the fact that each picture was 
exhibited to the public for not longer than 
three, and very frequently only two, years: 
and the arrangement of upper and lower 
circles enabled two to be shown at one time. 
In addition, too, for the last eighteen years’ 
existence of the Leicester Square Panorama, 
another building there admitted of the ex- 
hibition of a third view. Either Barker 
himself or John Burford made original 
sketches on the spot for the greater number 
of the pictures: the two apparently were 
abroad together about the year 1810, a trip 
which produced the views of Messina in 
1811. Flushing in 1811-12, and Lisbon in 
1812. 


A note in the ‘‘ Description’’ of the 
last named, suggests that Barker’s name 
had been confused with his brother’s ven- 
ture at the Strand Panorama, probably to 
his own disadvantage for it states that ‘‘ Mr, 
H. A. Barker embraces this opportunity to 
inform the public that he has no connection 
whatever with any other Panorama in 
London.’’ In fact the impression is gained 
that this brother Thomas Edward Barker, 
who, as we have mentioned above, in associ- 
ation with the Reinagles, opened the opposi- 
tion Panorama, near Surrey Street in the 
Strand, in 1802, lacked the business capacity 
necessary for the venture. The building 
appears to have had an arrangement of 
upper and lower circles similar to the 
Leicester Square one, so that two views could 
be shown at a time. One of the earliest, 
perhaps the first, was ‘Rome from the 
Capitol.’ In 1806 ‘ Naples’ was shown in 
the larger, and ‘ Florence’ in the smaller 
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circle, All were from the brush of Philip 
Reinagle, who also did ‘ Berlin,’ ‘ Gibraltar,’ 
‘ Algeciras Bay,’ ‘ Paris from Montmartre,’ 
and ‘ Paris from the Tuilleries,’ which was 
shown in 1814-15, in the lower circle, with the 
‘Battle of Corunna’ in the upper circle. 
Another artist associated with Thomas Ed- 
ward Barker for some time was John Masey 
Wright, who specialized in such figures, 
whether single or in groups, as were necessary 
in battle scenes, rather than in scenery and 
still life. He afterwards entered into an 
engagement for seven years with Henry Aston 
Barker to assist in a series of representations 
of the battles of the Peninsular War. How- 
ever in spite of the popularity of the ‘ Battle 
of Waterloo,’ a view of which was shown 
in 1816, along with one of ‘Ostend,’ the 
Strand Panorama under T, E. Barker and 
Reinagle does not appear to have been suf- 
ficiently successful, and so they sold it in 
1817 to H. A. Barker and J. Burford, who 
ran it for fifteen years longer in addition 
to their own establishment, 

In the meantime the Leicester Square 
Panorama showed4 views of ‘ Malta’ 
(1813-15) in the upper circle and ‘ Badajoz’ 
(1813) and ‘ Vittoria’ (1814-15) in the lower 
circle. The sketches for ‘ Badajoz’ were 
made by John Burford in 1812, from the fort 
of La Picurina; and also those for ‘Vittoria.’ 
The rapidly succeeding events which closed 
the career of Napoleon, gave many subjects 
suitable for the artist’s purpose, Late in 
1814 Barker went to Elba to make drawings 
of the Emperor’s place of exile, which were 
embodied in a panorama the following year. 
The view of Paris, including the battle of 
1814 which brought about Napoleon’s exile, 
was sketched by Barker on the spot and ex- 
hibited in the upper circle in 1816. But 
it was the ‘ Battle of Waterloo’ which made 
Barker’s fortune: he took the sketches for it 
on the spot, and employed that versatile 
Scotchman John Burnet, engraver, painter 
and art writer, to design and paint the 
figures.5 


4, In 1813 H. A. Barker published a series of 
eight views forming a panorama of Constanti- 
nople, which he had sketched on the spot, and 
exhibited at Leicester Square; but I find no 
further mention of this picture, until 1830 at 
the Strand, and 1846 at Leicester Square. 

5. Roget in his ‘ History of the Old Water- 
Colour Society’ (vol. i, p. 5388) says that this 
panorama of Waterloo was afterwards taken 
to India by James Meadows. John Wright’s 
brother-in-law. 


With the dissipation of the Napoleonic 
menace, the subsequent peaceful state of 
Europe was reflected in the exhibition sub- 
jects, In 1817 ‘Rome’ and ‘ Dover’ were shown 
at the Strand Panorama, and to the ‘‘descrip- 
tion ’’ of the latter a footnote was appended 
announcing the purchase of the establish- 
ment by H. A. Barker ‘‘ who entered into 
partnership with John Burford in it.”’ The 
following year ‘Lord Exmouth’s Attack on 
Algiers’ appeared at Leicester Square, and 
‘Athens’ at the Strand. The accuracy of 
the Athens view can be vouched for by the 
fact that it was founded on sketches made 
by a Roman artist, Signor Pomardi, who 
had accompanied the traveller and archeolo. 
gist Edward Dodwell, F.S.A., on extensive 
tours in Greece in 1801, 1805, and 1806, when 
Dodwell made four hundred and Pomardi 
six hundred drawings. Publication of the 
account of these tours was delayed until 1819, 
when it appeared in two quarto volumes, 
illustrated throughout from the drawings. 
Dodwell’s later work ‘ Views in Greece,’ 1821, 
was founded on the same collection of draw- 
ings. Charles Robert Cockerell, R.A., the 
architect, whose intimate knowledge of Greece 
both ancient and modern was invaluable, had 
just returned from abroad, and provided for 
the panorama useful information, and 
drawings of some of the figures in correct 
costume, 

About the year 1818, Barker and Burford 
made a trip to Italy, bringing back with 
them sketches of Venice taken from the 
Piazza San Marco, which formed the subject 
at the Strand Panorama in 1819, and of 
Naples, shown there in 1821. The Venice 
view was afterwards taken on tour. It was 
exhibited in 1823 at Leith, and transferred 
the same year to ‘‘the Panorama, Lower 
Abbey Street, Dublin,’? and then brought 
back to “‘ the Rotunda, top of Great Char- 
lotte Street, Liverpool.6 The Naples view fol- 
lowed ‘ Venice’ to Dublin, being exhibited 
there in 1824. At Leicester Square in 1819, 
‘St. Petersburg’ occupied the upper circle. 
The Polar Expedition of 1813 under David 
Buchan and John Franklin was the origin 
of the view of Spitzbergen which filled the 


6. The evidence of this is rather singular. 
A description of the Venice panorama, which 
is at the British Museum (7856. aaa. 40), was 
printed at Leith, apparently ready for publica- 
tion when the panorama reached Dublin. The 
title-page bears the Dublin address, but over 
it has been stuck a thin paper label with the 


| Liverpool address printed on it. 
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lower circle in 1819 and the next year. The | 
scene was founded on drawings taken by 
Lieut., afterwards Rear-Admiral, Beechey. 

Succeeding views, ‘Lausanne with Lake 
Geneva,’ 1820-23; ‘Bern and the High | 
Alps,’ 1821-22, both at Leicester Square, 
point to a continental trip made by Barker 
who took sketches on the spot; while 
‘Naples,’ mentioned above, and ‘ Corfu,’ 
1822-23, were shown at the Strand. The 
Corfu scene was the last one in which John 
Wright assisted: and the sketches for it 
were made by Joseph Cartwright, Paymaster- 
General for the Ionian Islands, but better 
known as a marine painter, and frequent 


exhibitor at the Royal Academy, British In- 
stitution and Society of British Artists, of | 
which last-named body he was a member. | 

In 1823 Barker digressed from his usual | 
rule of showing only views of foreign coun- | 
tries, or at least of places beyond the reach | 
of the ordinary person in those ante-railway | 
days. It was in fact the increased travelling | 
facilities accompanying the opening of rail-— 
ways in the mid-nineteenth century a 
virtually rang the knell of the panorama. 
He produced then in the lower circle at 
Leicester Square a view of the Coronation | 
Procession of King George IV, an event) 
which had taken place on 19 July, 1821. It. 
was a bold step to show such a scene at the 
spot where it had taken place, for the interest | 
in it would certainly be more ephemeral; | 
but perhaps sentiment entered into the case, | 
for we are told that this was the last panor- | 
amic picture which Barker painted: he 
appears to have retired immediately after,’ 
dying thirty years later at Bilton near 
Bristol. 


Hersert C. ANDREWS. 
(To be concluded). 


of Cicely. The writer mentions ballads 
collected by Francisque Michel, and refers 
to one composed before the end—1272—of 
Henry’s reign; this was ‘ Hugues de Lincoln,’ 
printed in 1834 from a MS. in the Biblio- 


_ théque Royale; but being in Norman-French, 


and no translation available, the details of 
it may not have been known to the writer. 
I was able, with the assistance of others, to 
make a literal translation of it, which was 
printed in Lincolnshire Notes and Queries, 
xvii, p. 75, 1922, with an illustration of the 
shrine of St. Hugh in the 8S. aisle of the choir 
of the cathedral. The ballad, as preserved, 
consists of ninety-two verses of four lines 
of eight feet, each four lines rhyming; an 
evident gap, and the abrupt ending, indicate 
that it is only part of the original, which 
Michel thinks was composed to be sung by 
the people. It contains a popular version of 
the course of events, composed near the time 
by one who knew the locality, so an abbre- 
viation of it may be of interest. 


Hear a fine song of Jews of Nichole (Lin- 
coln) who by treachery cruelly slew a child 
named Huchon, born in Dernesta (Dernestall 
at the top of High Street), stolen by Peitevin 
the Jew, early in August, on an evening ; his 
mother perceived he was lost, and crying 
went seeking in many places till Curfew. 
When morning came, little she slept, she 
prayed, and went weeping through Jewry 
demanding her child at every door. Rumour 
told her he was stolen, and she, through 
suspicion of the Jews, ceased not through 
fatigue the whole night till she came to the 
Court; they who stole well believed she had 
fled for fear of her life, she made so great 
a cry; you shall hear otherwise, doubt me 
not. 

When she came before K. Henry (may God 
protect and preserve his life), she fell at 
his feet, and piteously besought mercy; he 


_ made oath, if it was as she told, the Jews 


LITTLE ST. HUGH OF LINCOLN, 
1255. 


HEN the account in the ‘Dict. Nat. | 
Biography ’ of this boy-saint was writ- 

ten, the contemporary Patent Rolls had not 
been calendared, so that it begins with a. 
mistake in calling him the son of a woman 
of Lincoln named Beatrice, for Cal. Pat. 
R, 1258-1266 p. 109, says he was Hugh, son 


7. The date of his retirement is usually given 
as 1826: but the evidence of the descriptive | 
pamphlets points to the earlier date. 


_ woman agreed, answering very gently. 


should die without mercy, and if she lied 
the same judgment should be hers; the 
(The 
King was at Nottingham, or in Notts., 1 to 
9 Aug., then marched North, and coming 
back was at Lincoln Oct. 4.) 

Directly the child was stolen the Jews of 
Nichole made a great assembly of the richest 
of England born, as before was spoken of 
(this shews a hiatus). The child tied with 


a cord by Jopin was led before them, they 
'made him naked as formerly the Jews did 
Jesus; then said Jopin it is fit he should be 
sold for thirty deners (pieces of silver), as 
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was Jesus ; Agon offered this, if the child were 
adjudged to death, that he might do his will; 
all the hard Council agreed, and with one 
voice cried to put him on the cross; the 
child, unbound, was vilely hung on the cross 
they brought forward, as was Jesu who died 
for our gain. Hear now great glory and great 
grief; his arms were extended on the cross, 
and many pierced his feet and hands with 
sharp nails, and all alive he was crucified ; 
Agim, saying the child shall die, forthwith 
took out his small knife, pierced the side of 
the innocent one, split his heart in two, and 
the wicked tasted of it; the child called to 
his mother to pray for him, and his good 
soul was carried straight-way by angels of 
heaven all singing to the presence of Al- 
mighty God. 

The body was carried out of doors, and 
buried deep; next morning Jews found it 
above ground, and much then were they 
frightened; at a Council it was agreed the 
body should be cast into a stinking, privy 
chamber; very foolish were they, for next 
day they found it outside the sill of the 
chamber; full of grief and fear were they 
that they could not conceal the body; one 
of them said it should be carried out of 
Nichole, because it was so stinking, and he 
had agreed by gifts with a woman who had 
been his nurse, to carry it away secretly, 
but all the wounds must be filled with yellow 
wax, well boiled. This wicked nurse, after- 
wards held more vile than a dog, carried forth 
the naked body, and cast it into a well 
behind the Castle. (The story still attached 
to this well in 1808.) 

Next day another woman came for water, 
and found the body she scarce dared touch, 
so defiled was it; she bethought her of the 
rumour of the stolen child, and went to 
Dernestal where he was born, to the house 
of his stepfather; she told her story, and 
recommended him to visit the body; the 
worthy man went, while she went through 
half the city telling her story. They who 
heard went to the well, found the body, and 
prayed for the child’s soul. The City 
Coroners were called, and made a_ view 
legally. Then all the people recognised the 
body and it was carried to Dernestal, but so 
defiled it could not be visited by the priest. 

Then came a woman, who many days before 
had lost her sight, praised the young child 
that had been so beautiful, touched the body, 
and then the eye she had lost, and God 
shewed His grace for He gave her sight. 
All the people there saw the virtue, and 


rendered thanks, as did they who heard of it. 
Then came forward a convert and said, if 
they wished to know how the child died, 
they should wash the body with warm water, 
and he believed it would be found he had 
been tortured; no sooner was it washed than 
they found the same wounds as those with 
which God was tortured; the fame spread 
quickly, the men of the mother Church heard 
of the grace of God others had seen, went 
to the holy body and carried it away ; there 
was no Canon that came not in procession to 
meet the body of Huchon, and with great 
devotion they laid it in the tomb, (The 
remains were discovered by the Dean and 
others in 1791.) Soon afterwards the mother 
came back from the Court mournful _ she 
could not see the body of her son so dear 
to her. The Jews of Nichole, when taken, 
were put in a strong prison, all were tor- 
tured; women and children escaped by 
counsel and pity. 

On the morrow (Oct. 4) K. Henry, whom 
God protect and preserve his life, was come 
with his chivalry; the Jews, all bound, 
were hailed before him; a wise man said the 
Jew will shew the truth, and Jopin, who did 
the treachery, came and testified, by repeat- 
ing the story, ending with, ‘‘ now judge as 
pleases you.’? The King said Jopin had 
done much wrong and the Jews went to 
their Council and conferred; they adjudged 
him to be put to death, and his body dragged 
by strong, well-shod horses through the City, 
till life had fled; then to be hung as traitor 
and thief, that all might see why he was 
hung; this was done, ‘‘ well do I know the 
place on the side of Canevie (Canwick) 
on a high mount,’’ much to the shame of the 
Jews. 
Hic finit passio pueri Hugonis de Lincolma. 


The version of the tragedy recorded by 
Matthew ‘Paris, d. 1259, in his English 
History, Giles III, 138-140, gives June 29 
as the day of the kidnapping, and says that 
Hugh was eight years old, and was playing 
with some Jewish boys when he was seen to 
enter the house of one of them, where he 
was detained, fed on milk, for ten days; 
this was the origin of the game of ball which 
became prominent in later ballads, such as 
‘Sir Hugh’ in Morrison’s ‘ Select Collection 
of Scottish Ballads,’ 1790; ‘ Popular Bal- 
lads,’ R. Jamieson i, p. 151, 1806, ete. The 
sequence of the events is somewhat different, 
and the torture and crucifixion more detailed. 
The mother’s visit to the King is not men- 
tioned. 
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The Patent Rolls mention Hugh, a boy, 
a Christian boy, lately crucified. That in 
December, 1255, John de Lessington had held 
an enquiry; that on Nov. 26 Jews’ houses 
were appraised for R. Earl of Cornwall to 
whom they had been granted. M. Paris says 
eighteen were hung on Nov. 23, and more than 
eighty confined in the Tower of London. 

In January, 1256, John the Convert was 
pardoned ; perhaps he was the one mentioned 
in the ballad. In March a Commission by 
knights and others was to enquire who were 
of the synagogue of Peytevin the Great, who 
had fled. In December, 1259, there was 
enquiry regarding Ellis son of Peytevin, 
outlawed for the death of Hugh, son of Cicely, 
lately killed by the Jews of Lincoln. 


Atrrep WELBY, | 
Lt.-Colonel. 


1750 - 1799. 
MALEs. FEMALES. 
Total baptisms 123 Total baptisms 134 
William ... ... “Magy 32 
Gl 23 Elizabeth .:. 25 
... ... Amme’=.. «:. 19 


We thus get the somewhat unexpected 
result that the favourite names in each half- 
century were the same, with the single excep- 
tion of the females of the first period. 

There are, of course, to be found some 
unusual names. Such male names as Archer, 
Brumton, Caborn, Holdsworth, Hutton, 
Odling, arose from a custom, prevalent at 
one time, of giving the mother’s maiden sur- 
name as a Christian name to her son. And 
apart from these we find Peregrine and 
Munck appearing twice as boys’ names. 


| More ingenuity and research appear to have 


_ been employed in the choice for girls, and 


AVOURITE CHRISTIAN NAMES.—The | 
Registers of the Church of All Saints, | 
Theddlethorpe, date from the year 1560; it 
may be of interest to note the favourite choice 
in the matter of Christian names exhibited 
during successive periods. The practice of 
giving more than one name at baptism does 
not begin till the latter part of the eighteenth 
century ; there is one instance in 1747, the 
next is in 1778. There are fourteen instances 
altogether, up to 1799 inclusive. 
The following tables show the names of 
most frequent occurrence, 


1560 - 1599. 
MALEs. FEMALES, 
Total baptisms 160 Total baptisms 144 
William .:. 36 Elizabeth ... ... 23 
13 
1600 - 1649. 
Total baptisms 286 Total baptisms 235 
55 Elizabeth ... ... 58 
Thomas ... ... 46 Mary. 40 
44 Anne... ... ... 24 
1650 - 1699. 
Total baptisms 168 Total baptisms 203 
Wiliam ... 31 = Elizabeth ... ... 30 
1700 - 1749. 
Total baptisms 163 Total baptisms 142 
41 Elizabeth ... ... 31 
William ... ... Mary ... ..: «.. 28 
16: Anne’... 21 


we meet with Antonina (three times), Assu- 
bah (twice), Bathsheba, Cassandra, Dociah, 
Friswith (six times), Peninah, Procula, 
Stephana, and Theodosia .The register omits 
to state the sex of Feanex, and uses merely 
the term “child.” 

A. H. L. Hastrine. 


RINSEP FAMILY. — It may interest 
readers to know that a table of this 
family as concerned the descendants of John 
Prinsep and his wife, Sophia Auriol (1759- 
1851) is given as an appendix (pp. 228-9) 
in ‘ Personal Reminiscences in India and 
Europe of Augusta Becher, 1830-1888,’ just 
edited by Principal Rawlinson of the Deccan 
College, Poona, for Constable. There is also 
a table of the Becher family. Mrs. Becher 
was Augusta Emily, daughter of Augustus 
Prinsep and niece of Henry Toby Prinsep, 
who married Sarah Pattle. Augusta mar- 
ried General Septimus Harding Becher 


(1817-1908). J. M. Butuocu. 


MONUMENTAL INSCRIPTIONS: ST. 
MARY, ALDERMARY. — Before put- 
ting on record monumental inscriptions, 
many errors would be avoided if the tran- 
script were compared with the burial register. 
The monument in St. Mary, Aldermary, 
to John Seale, merchant, who died 11 July, 
1714, in his 48th year, and the correspond- 
ing floor slab (now in the churchyard) are, 
on inspection of the register, found to 
incorrect, the date of burial being 18 July. 
1715. The original register has been referred 


G. W. WRIGLEY. 
South Hackney. 
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— In Apprenticeship In- 

dentures—Public Record Office—County, 
vol. Ixxi. p. 126, no. 14, June 30, 1803. 
‘* Elizth. the wife of Richard Long, North- 
leigh,’ Co. Oxon, ‘‘Gloveress,’”’ took an 
apprentice Maria Mercer. I do not remem- 
ber having seen, before, such a trade style 
or title. 

HERBERT SOUTHAM. 


(HANGING LONDON.—1. We should note 

under this heading the demolition of the 
Middlesex Hospital, which housed so many 
of the émigrés (the R.C.’s) on their arrival 


here. 
W. H. Mancute. 


2. Lancaster Place.—This terrace, built 1823, 
on the western side of Wellington Street 
between the Strand and Waterloo Bridge, 
will shortly be replaced by offices and shops. 
It is named after the owner, the Duchy of 
Lancaster, whose offices formed the southern 
end, Modern premises will probably be built 
in the portion of Wellington Street adjoin- 
ing Lancaster Place. 

J. ARDAGH. 


”’: A  FOUNDLING’S 

NAME. — In the Parish Registers of 
the Church at Coniscliffe, a Tees-side village, 
Co. Durham, the following curious entry may 
be seen: 

There was left and made fast in a window 
of Cuthbert Smith’s, of Nether Coniscliffe, on 
Munday in the morneing, being the last day 
of Jany., 1602, a man-childe new-borne, wth a 
l’re and Xs, in a kerchiefe fastened about the 
childe: neither father nor mother, nor the 
bringer of it thither knowne. The said childe 
was christened on Chandlemas day following, 
being the second of february, in Coniscliffe 
Church, by Mr. Wm. Calam, vicar ther, who 
was one of the godfathers, & Xtopher Richard- 
son the young: the other wth Cuthbert Smith’s 
maide the godmother: and he was named 
Tychicus. 


There is no evidence that the foundling ever 
had any other name and nothing is known 
about his subsequent career; at least, there 
are no records to supply further personal 
details. 

It is a singular occurrence that in the 
Registers of the Parish Church of St. 
Oswald’s, Durham, there is this entry: 


“‘Tichicus buried 21 December, 1671.’ It 
is natural to infer that both the entries } 
given apply to the same individual. | 

One is curious to know if the man ever | 
married and if so by what name his offspring. 
if any, were known. 

H. Askew. 


Readers’ Queries. 


(OLONEL HERBERT JEFFREYS.—Can 
any reader give me precise information 

as to whether Colonel Herbert Jeffreys, Gov- 
ernor of Virginia in the seventeenth century, 
ever received the honour of knighthood? He 
came of the Welsh family of Jeffreys of Aber- 
cynrig; went to Virginia in 1677 as one of 
three Royal Commissioners sent to enquire 
into the conduct of the Governor, Sir William 
Berkeley, after Bacon’s rebellion; super- 
seded Berkeley and died within a year of 
taking office. R. W. Jeffery, in his ‘ History 
of the Thirteen Colonies of North America,’ 
speaks of ‘‘Sir Herbert Jeffreys,’’ and, hav- 
ing studied State Papers and other important 
contemporary documents, ought to be a reli- 
able authority; but the knighthood is not 
given in the pedigree of the Jeffreys of Aber- 
cynrig to be found in Theophilus Jones's 
‘ History of the County of Brecknock,’ nor is 
Herbert Jeffreys mentioned in Le Neve’'s 
‘ Knights.’ Can any one help me to clear 


up this point? 
M. MM. B. 


‘THE BATTLE OF THE PONS TRIUM 
TROJANORUM.’ — I have recently 
come across a MS. version of this specimen 
of ‘‘ Cambridge Wit’’ (see ‘In Cap and 
Gown,’ ed. C. Whibley—Kegan Paul, 1890), 
differing in a few details from the printed 
one. In the quotations following I give first 
the latter, then the former. 
Stanza 1. 
By the nine Muses swore 
by the Muses nine she swore. 
I prefer the latter; cf. 1. 5. 
Stanza 3, 1. 3. 
Pater Varius 
father Varius. 
In stanza 4 both have Pater. 
Stanza 3, 1. 6. 
To whom Trojans pray 
to whom the Trojans pray. 
The latter obviously right. Or? “we 
Trojans.”’ 
Stanza 11. 
Then sped 
and sped. 
Stanza 17. 
Sedate 
all vainly ete. 
Sedate, inspired by ‘ theologic hate,’ 
all vainly etc. 


The insertion is a great improvement ; per- 
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haps the line was omitted in the book by 
inadvertence. 

Is stanza 15 right? There is no variant 
in the MS., but I suspect some error. Line 6 
violates the metrical norm: it should be some- 
thing like, e.g., ‘“‘Of the sheaf of Cupid’s 
arrow ”’ ‘‘of Cupid’s conquering 
arrows.”’ 

Stanza 16. After the fourth line, a line is 
lacking, e.g., “‘ For he who inspired and led 
them,”’ or ‘‘ For stark is his form and silent,” 
or ‘‘ for his soul is quelled and helpless.’ 

Many of the characters are identified in the 
preliminary Note: Aemilia and Pollia may 
be imaginary, but I do not feel sure. Were 
an Emily and Polly conspicuous names in the 
contest of 1881? Who were Pater Varius, 
Bencornutus and Fossilis (stanza 17) ? 


ILLIPUTIAN VERSE.—Can any one give 
me notable examples of this? When 
was it first used and named? I suppose by 
Swift and in satiric verse. Are there exam- 
ples—worth knowing—of satire in it after 
the eighteenth century ? 


THE LITTLE BEAU.—Who was the officer 
whom Swift, when he returned to Dublin 

in 1727, found people ridiculing by the nick- 

name of ‘‘ the little Beau ’’ ? - 


AYLAND SMITH.—In Berkshire, on the 

Ridgeway, is a cromlech known as Way- 
land Smith’s grave—presumably the Way- 
land who was lamed by king Nithhad and 
forced to work at the forge. 

Does anyone know traditions of Wayland 
the Smith? At what period was he supposed 
to have lived? What are his genealogy and 
descendants, and are any other traces of him 
known in the British Isles ? 


ARKS HALL.—In the ‘ Imperial Gazet- 

teer of England and Wales,’ 1866. Marks 
Hall is described as an ancient moated seat 
in the S.W. of Essex, near Romford. It 
belonged to the Urswycks, the Herveys, and 
the Mildmays, and was a meet for the East 
Essex hounds. 

Mr. G. Terry, in his book, ‘ Mem- 
ories of Old Romford and other places in the 
Royal Liberty of Havering atte Bower,’ states 

There is no doubt that the seat of Marks 
existed before Urswyks time, and that it re- 
ceived its name from some more ancient owner. 
Nothing, however, is known until it is asso- 
ciated with the name of Thomas Urswick who 


died in 1497 seized of this manor and also of 
Gobions in Up Havering. 

There were two families mentioned in 
Domesday who gave the name of Marks to a 
number of manors in Essex, viz., the family 
of de Marci founded by Radulphus de Marci, 
and that of de Merc, founded by Adelolfus de 
Merce. Morant, the Essex historian, is of 
opinion that one of these families gave its 
name to this manor (Marks in 
Can any of your readers throw light on the 
matter, and identify the family that gave its 
name to the manor? 

ARTHUR W. Marks. 


‘LUTTERBUCK.-—I should be glad to know 
the Christian name and parentage of 
Lieutenant Clutterbuck, who in 1805 appears 
to have been wounded at Bhurtpore, when 
serving with the 75th Regiment, and again 
at Flushing in 1809, when serving with the 
1st Regiment. His death at Barbados in 
1817 occurred when he was serving with the 
2nd Queen’s Regiment. 

Who also was Capt. Clutterbuck, 59th 
Regt., whose only child, Dora, married in 
1842, Spencer Mildmay (1822-1849), son of 
the 4th Viscount Bolingbroke ? 


C. Roy Hupbteston. 
Little Mead, Chapel Green Lane, 
Redland. Bristol, 


ANDREW MELVILLE.—I shall be obliged 

if any of your readers can inform me 
where the original manuscript of the Com- 
monplace Book of Andrew Melville, Doctor 
and Master in the Song School of Aberdeen, 
1621-40, is to be found. 


THEODORE STEWART. 


[XCHCOLM ABBEY.—Where is the orig- 
inal manuscript of the Chartulary of 
Inchcolm Abbey ? 
THEODORE STEWART. 


ERSES ON THE DEATH OF SCOTT.— 
The departure of most poets and other 
great writers during the nineteenth century 
seems to have been celebrated by copious out- 
pouring of verse. I have not come across as 
much as one might have expected on the 
death of Scott. Could any reader give me 
examples ? 


ARSTON MOOR AND SEDGEMOOR. ~ 
Has any book been published recently 
on the times of, and battle of Sedgemoor ? 
Did Warburton write an account of Mars- 
ton Moor battle? What was the ba 
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ICHARD JENNINGS, — Richard Jen- 
nings, of Sandridge, near St. Albans, 
Herts, was the father of Sarah, afterwards 
first Duchess of Marlborough. Is there any 
modern residence on the site of his house? 
Where was he buried? The Marlborough 
almshouses at St. Albans commemorate the 

connection of the duchess with that city. 

J. LANDFEAR Lucas. 

The Mount, Northwood. 


QUARTERS. — What is the origin of the 
word ‘‘ quarters,’’ as a place, or lodging ? 
J. Lanprear Lucas. 


RURGESS HILL.’ — I know of three 
Burgess Hills, in England, namely one 
in Sussex, one in Kent, near Tonbridge, and 
the third at Hampstead. I am also told that 
there is a village of this name in Ireland. 
Are there any other localities bearing this 
appellation ? 


J. P. Bacon-PHILtIPs. 


UTHORS WANTED.—1 Who wrote the 

words of a musical recitation beginning 
“'Phey met,’ and so entitled, of which the 
music was written by H. G. Oke and recorded 
on the gramophone? 

2. In a manuscript braille magazine pub- 
lished about 1884 by a Mutual Improvement 
Society at the Royal Normal College for the 
Blind, | read a poem called ‘Arnold von 
Winkelried.’ I believed it to be by Mrs. 
Hemans but have not been able to find it 
amongst her works. Jt is not the poem by | 
Montgomery which begins ‘In arms the | 
Austrian phalanx stood.’ Needless to say, the | 
magazine is no longer available. Who wrote 
the poem in question, and where is it to be 
found? I do not imagine it to have heen 
written by a blind youth at Norwood. 

3. Who wrote ‘The Spectre Pig’? As a boy 
IT was given to understand that it came from 
the pen of Thomas Hood. I have what I be- 
lieve to be a complete edition of his works, 
but it is not there. 


Warrer H. Dixson. 
12, Norham Gardens, Oxford. 


4. I am anxious to find the author of the | 
following lines. I have searched ‘ Quotations’ | 
in several public libraries without success. 

If thou could’st empty all thyself of self, 

Like to a shell dishabited, | 

Then He might find thee on the ocean shelf | 

And say, ‘‘ This is not dead,” 

And fill thee with Himself instead. 

But thou art all replete with very thou, 

And hast such shrewd activity, 

That when He comes He says, 

“‘This is enough unto itself,— 

“-Twere better let it be :— | 

“This is so small and full 

“There is no room for Me.” 

Mary J. Goon. 


families in 


Replies. 


WITCHBALLS. 
(clvili, 406). 

HAVE never heard of the tradition that 

these silvered or coloured glass balls origin- 
ated in the East, or that they were brought 
home to the West by returning Crusaders, 
Some confirmation of this tradition may how- 
ever possibly be found in the frequency with 
which they occur in Jerusalem and its neigh- 
bourhood to-day. There are a number of 
them of varying sizes hanging in the Church 
of the Holy Sepulchre in Jerusalem. I have 
counted nine in the transepts of the Church 
of the Nativity in Bethlehem, In the quite 
modern Abyssinian church outside the walls 
on the N.W. side of Jerusalem there are 
several, As a rule in churches they hang 
below the altar lamps or the candelabra. 
They are not infrequently to be seen hanging 
in old-fashioned chemists’ shops, coffee-houses 
and barbers’ shops kept by Christians. 

They are on sale in large numbers in the 
shops that sell objects de piété (candles, icons, 
rosaries, etc.) in the Jane leading from 
Christian Street to the parvis of the Church 
of the Holy Sepulchre. 

The largest I have ever seen, is a blue 
ball nearly two feet in diameter. It was 
purchased by my wife from the house of a 
family named Lorenzo. The head of the 
family, a chemist in the old city, had died 
leaving two such balls. One was presented to 
the Franciscan friars for the Church of the 
Holy Sepulchre, the other hung in his 
widow’s house until the home was broken up. 

The Lorenzo family, like other Latin 
Christian, and to all appearance Arab, 
Palestine bearing French or 
Italian names (e.g. Roch, Damiani), claim 


to be of Crusader descent. 


In addition to the use of witchballs ostrich 
eggs are frequently hung below, or festooned 
around, lamps in the basilica at Bethlehem 


-and the Church of the Holy Sepulchre. In 
| the Armenian church of St, James eartnen- 


ware eggs with cherubs painted on them 
take the place of ostrich eggs. The use of 


the latter is also common in the churches 


of Spain. The precise significance of their 


use as well as that of witchballs im churches 
is a matter of which I have never succeeded 


in getting a satisfactory explanation. 


F. J. McDonne tt. 
Jerusalem. 
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AVENUE, WESTMIN- 
STER (clix. 27).—The name Ambrosden 
was given by Mr, F, A. Page-Turner, who for 
a short time owned the Avenue, after the 
village of Ambrosden, the centre of his 
Oxfordshire estate. Although the name is 
usually spelt without an e after Ambros, I 
prefer to use the spelling with an e¢ as used 
a hundred years ago. he village is named 
after Ambrosius Aurelius, who encamped 
here. 
C. C. Davip Oake. 


Ambroseden Vicarage. 


VIRIAMU JONES (clix. 29). — John 
Viriamu Jones, the second son of the 
Rev. Thomas Jones of Swansea, was born at 
Pentreporth, on Jan. 2, 1856. He married 
Sarah Katherine, the eldest daughter of W. 
Wills of Wylde Green, Birmingham, 

Jones matriculated at London University 
in 1872, and won a University Scholarship in 
geology, in which subject he took his B.Sc. 
degree with first class honours in 1875. The 
previous year he was elected Brackenbury 
Scholar in Natural Science at Balliol College, 
Oxford. In 1877 he was placed in the first 
class in Mathematical Moderations, the final 
School of Mathematics in 1879, and the 
final Natural Science School a year later. 

For a short time Jones was demonstrator 
in the Clarendon Laboratory under Professor 
Clifton, but in 1881 he left Oxford for Shef- 
field, where he was appointed Principal of, 
and Professor of Mathematics and Physics in, 
Firth College. On the establishment of the 
University College of South Wales in 1883, he 
was appointed as its first Principal, acting at 
the same time as Professor of Physics, which 
offices he fulfilled until his death in 1901. In 
1894 he was chosen a Fellow of the Royal 
Society of London, and three years later he 
was elected a Fellow of Jesus College, Oxford. 

His scientific work was mainly concerned 
with the measurement of electrical resistance, 
and he was a member of the Committee of the 
British Association in that subject. In_ par- 
ticular he was deeply interested in the deter- 
mination of the standard ohm by the Lorenz 
method in absolute- measure. 

He constructed a Lorenz apparatus for his 
laboratory at the University College, and 
also took a prominent part in the designing 
and testing of another similar apparatus that 
was made in London for the MacGill Uni- 
versity. 

_He was the first Vice-Chancellor of the 
University of Wales, Vice-Chairman of the 
Central Board for Intermediate Education, 
and a Justice of the Peace. His chief recrea- 
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| tions were mountaineering and cycling. Prin- 


cipal Viriamu Jones died at Geneva, after a 
long illness, on June 2, 1901, and after a 
memorial service in Park Hall, Cardiff, his 
body was conveyed by a special train to 
Swansea, where the interment took place. 

In the Royal Society Catalogue of Scien- 
tific Papers, 4th Series, 1884-1900, vol. xvi. 
p. 146, there is a list of thirteen papers by 
John Viriamu Jones. 

H. M. Casumore. 

John Viriamu Jones was born in 1856, of 
pious Nonconformist parents, and received 
the name of Viriamu in memory of John 
Williams, a missionary who was killed and 
eaten by savages at Erromango, one of the 
New Hebrides. Viriamu is the Polynesian 
way of pronouncing Williams. The parents 
no doubt cherished a vague and secret hope 
that their son would follow in the steps 
of his great namesake—not, of course, to the 
extent of being eaten; but ‘‘ Vir,’’ as he grew 
up, developed a different idea of life. True, 
he never appears to have forsaken the reli- 
- of his ancestors, though at Oxford, where 
e was a Brackenbury scholar, seduced by the 
amiability of the people whom he met, he sat 
at the feet of Dr, Jowett and other Anglican 
luminaries and was married at Hampstead in 
an Unitarian chapel. But he rented a pew 
in a Congregational chapel at Cardiff, where 
he did most of his lifework, and was moved 
to indignation if he heard anyone speak of 
a ‘Churchman ”’ as better than a 
formist. Moreover, it was not through want 
of spirit that he refused to embrace the cause 
of a missionary. No doubt the task of con- 
verting Polynesian savages to Christianity is 
no easy one, but ‘‘ Vir’’ chose a task that 
was harder still. He resolved to devote his 
energies, his undoubted talents and all his 
time to an attempt at making a democracy 
intelligent. 

The Education Act of 1870 marked a new 
era in English history, and when Jones went 
to Oxford, England was in the throes of the 
interminable Education controversy. Rus- 
kin, who had read enough to know that an 
illiterate nation can be quick-witted and 
heroic, had asserted that no one ought to be 
taught reading before he was sixteen and 
then, only if he showed a special taste for it. 
Such an assertion amused Jones immensely. 
By nature he was a teacher; he lectured at 
one time on cogs and screws, and when he 
was made a member of the Royal Society read 
a paper on “ The determination of the Ohm,” 
which everyone praised and no one under- 
stood. But events were to show that he was 
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a great organizer. At the early age of twenty- 
five he was appointed Principal and Math- 
ematical Lecturer at Frith College, Sheffield ; 
two years later he became head of the nascent 
university of South Wales. He showed 
indefatigable activity in persuading Wales 


to set up secondary schools, and in his leisure | 
time taught himself his mother-tongue, so_ 
Welsh national | 
The crowning achievement of his | 
life was the establishment of a Welsh Uni- | 


that he might foster the 
movement. 


list will be given on applying to the Town 
Clerk. The Librarian might assist as to the 
two names mentioned. The legend referred 
to in my paper as to the de Robeck tomb was 
told me by the keeper of the garden, and in. 
cidentally gave me ground for one of my most 
successful photographs. 
W. H. 


(URIOUS CHRISTIAN NAME  (elviii. 
441; clix. 32).—The name Tace occurs 


quite frequently in the annals of early 
Quakerism in England, and is still to be 
found among Friends in America. _Tace 
Sowle Raylton was the wife of Thomas Rayl- 


versity, of which he was Vice-President. But | 
this was destined to be the end of his bril- | 
liant career. Did some misgivings as to the | 
possibility of realising his youthful ideal | h 
visit him, or were the gods jealous of him as ton, not daughter, as suggested at the second 
they were of Polycrates? There is nothing | reference above. She had no family. Her 
to show. But not the fact that he never | brother-in-law, John Raylton (my ancestor) 
travelled without Browning’s poems in his | Pry a 
carpet-bag, or that he was an Alpine climber, | = 


Esq.’ Her sister-in-law was Martha Rayl- 
or that he found London beautiful, or that he | ‘84 : 4 3 y 
was a champion of the feminists availed him | ton, the subject of David Mallet’s ballad of 


‘Edwin and Emma,’ “‘ Edwin ’”’ being Roger 
anything with the immortal beings, who | 
inhabit high Olympus. One June, am the | a eee: 
roses and the longest day, the blind Fury | 
with the abhorréd shears cut the thread of | 
his life, though he was only forty-one. 


NorMan Penney. 
Friends’ House, N.W.1. 


Can Tace be a shortening of Anastasia? 


T. Percy ARMSTRONG. S. GasE.ee. 
EODATUS PAULETT, LIMMER (clix. QHAKESPEARE IN THE ABBEY (clviii. 
28).—Deodatus is not an uncommon name | 461; clix. 35). — Dean Stanley, in his 


‘Memorials of Westminster Abbey,’ states: 
—‘‘* The actual monument was erected by 
Anne Clifford, Duchess of Dorset, and 


in ecclesiastical circles from the seventh cen- 
tury onward, though Adeodatus and Deus- 
dedit are more often found. See the Onomas- 4 
ticon of the great German Thesaurus linguae | Testored by Mason the poet. 
latinae, ss, vv, They may well have origin- | The marginal note gives the first as 1620, 
ated, by translation or analogy, from the ®nd the second as 1778. 
much more frequent Greek Theodotus, Theo-| A footnote, referring to Mason, states: 
dorus, Theodosius, He raised a subscription for “ restoring it in 
S. GasEter. durable marble instead of mouldering free- 
. | stone, correcting the mistaken dates, and in- 
PADDINGTON STREET RECREATION _ cluding it in an iron rail” (Chapter Book, 
GROUND (celviii. 440; clix. 16).—This ‘Pril 18, 1778). 
burial-ground dates from 1733. An ad- Allen’s ‘ History of London’ mentions the 
ditional ground on the north side of the street monument as designed and executed by Kent 
was opened 1772, and is now part of the and Scheemakers, which will answer the last 
Infirmary grounds, An application to the Uery- | 
Master will gain admission to this part where | The misquotation seems unnoticed by either 
the stones remain in situ, I was after French | Uthevity. ee 
names, but noticed there the stone of John | W. H. Mancuee. 


White, a well-known. surveyor and builder in 
Marylebone. Mr. Dickenson will find in 


In the Graphic of March 20, 1926, was an 
illustrated article entitled ‘Was Bacon 


Huguenot Proceedings, Vol. xi, some inform- | Queen Elizabeth’s Son? The Mystery of the 


ation in my paper on ‘ Huguenot Maryle- | Shakespeare 


bone,’ and to this I would add that the Town 
Hall have a list of the stones, made when 
the ground was converted, although this is 
incomplete owing to many of the stones being 
defaced or worn. Permission to inspect the 


Monument,’ in which _ the 
‘“‘ mysterious head ’”’ occupying the most con- 


spicuous position on the monument, and the 
unaccountable misquotation of the famous 


‘Tempest’ passage are dealt with. 
Apart from Elizabeth, the identity of the 
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busts seem to be a matter of pure conjecture 
on- which there is considerable difference of 
opinion. The author of the article in ques- 
tion says :— 

Facing the Spectator, at the apex of the 
pedestal, is the crowned head of a beautiful, 
thoughtful youth of eighteen or thereabouts. 
When the monument was erected in 1740, no 
doubt it was assumed that this bust would be 
taken for that of Edward the Sixth. But 
what is Edward the Sixth doing on the monu- 
ment at all? There is not a word about him 
in the plays. Why is not Queen Elizabeth in 
the place of honour? Why is Henry VIII 
missing from the royal family group? Be- 
lievers in the theory that Francis Bacon was 
associated with the Shakespeare Plays think 
they can now supply an answer to these 
questions. 

Possibly your enquirer might like to con- 
sult the article and judge for himself whether 
the arguments adduced do, as claimed, 
supply the solution of the mystery. 

H. Kenpra Baker. 

Hindhead. 


OMAS FEARNLEY, NORWEGIAN 

ARTIST (clix. 8), — Bryan’s ‘ Diction- 
ary of Painters and Engravers,’ Vol. ii. » 
150, 1903, gives a short memoir of this land- 
scape painter. He was of English parent- 
age, born at Fredrichshall, Norway, 1802; 
he entered the Copenhagen Academy, and was 
patronized by the Crown Prince, for whom he 
painted ‘A View of Copenhagen.’ He trav- 
elled away from Norway, 1828 till 1836; 
afterwards he spent some time in England, 
and exhibited at the British Institution ‘ A 
Norwegian Cascade.’ Others of his noticeable 
works were ‘The Blue Grotto of Capri’; 
‘The Glacier of the Grindelwald’ (several 
times repeated); ‘Labrofos Waterfall’ (in 
the Christiania National Gallery), He died 
at Munich in 1842. 

ALFRED WELBY, 
Lt.-Colonel. 


(ODBEHERE (clix. 32, s.v. ‘Curious 

Christian Name.’)—Mr, C. Roy Huptss- 
TON may be interested to hear of two varia- 
tions of this curious name. A Thomas Good- 
behere owned the Darley Abbey estate, Derby- 
shire, 1654-1672. And there is at present a 
firm of plumbers named Godbehear and Co., 
at No. 1, Cairo Road, E.17. 


-WitrrEp H. Hotpen. 


BUTLER : HALLEY: TIPPER: TIPER- 

MAN (clix. 29). — Thirteenth century 
documents often contain references to tip- 
pers, e.g., ‘‘ Thomas le Tipper.’? This seems 


to suggest that the surname originated in a 
trade; I think, one who made tips or points 
for arrows or tools. There appears no con- 
nection with the German Tiperman. 
WitrrReD H, Horpen. 


T. GEORGE’S, HANOVER SQUARE: 
BURIAL-GROUND (clviii. 368, 410; 
clix, 31).—The inscriptions on the tombstones 
in the Bayswater Road graveyard were copied 
when the stones were placed round the walls, 
and were published in Miscellanea Genealog- 
ica et Heraldica, 2nd Series, Vol.“v. (1893). 


Frep. R, GALe. 


HE ‘“‘AUTHORISED VERSION ” (clviii. 
461; clix. 33).—The following appear in 
the second Westminster set :— 

Dr. William Hutchinson, Archdeacon vf 
St. Albans. 

Dr. Roger Fenton, fellow of Pemb. Hall, 
Camb. 

Mr. Michael Rabbett, Trin. Coll., Camb. 

Mr. Thomas Sanderson, Balliol Uoll., 
Oxford D.D. 1605. 

It will be noticed that a date is appended 
to the last entry. In the first Westminster 
group of the list I am quoting from the 
date 1607 is appended to the name of Mr. 
Francis Burleigh, Pemb. Hall, Camb. D.D. 
What is the purpose of those dates? Do they 
mean that the revisers died in years given, 
or that they obtained their D.D.’s in that 
year? 

H. Askew. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF REGIMENTAL 
COLOURS (elviii. 441; clix. 15).—Two 
pamphlets on this subject are:— 

1. ‘The Homecoming of the King’s Colour 
of the 2nd Bn. of the 69th ... Foot,’ by 
Lieut.-Col. J. H. Leslie: no place or date 
[Sheffield, 1930.] See The Times, 8 July, 
1930, for a letter regarding this colour by the 
Earl of Denbigh. 

2. ‘ Presentation of Colours to Cheltenham 
College Officers Training Corps... 23rd 
July, 1921.’ No author, place or date 
[Cheltenham, 1921.] 

Each pamphlet has a coloured plate. 


H. Burtock. 
PHEYSEY (clviii. 47, 121, 157, 322, 394).— 


In Apprenticeship Indentures, Public 
Record Office, County, vol. Ixx, p. 102, no. 23. 


Jan, 9, 1802. William Bennett, Ashford, 
Co. Derby, ‘‘ Taylor,’’ took an apprentice 
John Phasey. 


Hersert SouTHaM. 
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The Library. 


Suffolk and Norfolk, By M. R. James. 
(Dent and Sons. 5s, net). 


We begin with admiration for the price of 
this beautiful book. Few more attrac- 
tive or more lavishly illustrated volumes 
have been recently produced; the name of 
the Provost of Eton is sufficient guarantee 
that it is intrinsically well worth possessing ; 
and it is to be had for five shillings, 

Out of the twelve hundred and _ seventy- 
nine parishes comprised in Norfolk and Suf- 
folk, Dr, James, needless to say, is com- 
pelled to make selection, and thereby omis- 
sions. It is, however, surprising of how 
many he has contrived to afford us a glimpse. 
The introductory section is happily con- 
ceived and worked out: a ‘‘ glance at his- 
tory’’ which places the churches in their 
native setting, and tells us what to expect 
of them; a particularly useful general ac- 
count of saints and shrines; then an account 
of the monastic Orders, in England at large 
and in East Anglia in particular, with— 
what his readers are sure to be grateful for— 
a list, or Monasticon, of all the religious 
houses of different Orders established in these 
two counties. 

We first visit Bury and its neighbourhood, 
and Dr, James puts in a plea for the ex- 
ploration of that monastic site. He has 
some expectation that search in the crypt 
of the Abbey will reveal the bones of St. 
Edmund. At Ickworth is noted the thir- 
teenth-century double piscina, which does 
not seem to have been mentioned in our re- 
cent correspondence on the subject. 

For examples of close-packed matter, we 
may instance the accounts of Lavenham, 
Hessett, Norwich, Reepham, and Binham 
Priory. Much care is bestowed upon the 
description of the painting on screens, and 
on identification of figures—whereby the book 
as a whole is made to give a full and lively 
picture of later mediaeval popular devotion. 
Hessett has an example of a Christ sur- 
rounded by tools and implements, a subject 
of which four others in England are known. 
This has been explained as showing Christ 
sanctifying labour, but Dr. James, who 
notices a playing-card among the implements, 
suggests that it is more plausibly explained 
as indicating the injuries done to Him by 
the sins of all manner of people. As usual, 
the account of the old glass is a thing to 


activities of the execrable Dowsing run like 
a dark, not to say tragic, thread through 
what otherwise, under Dr, James’s genial 
hand, becomes so bright and pleasing a pic- 
ture of bygone English life. | Bench-ends, 
whose characteristic decoration he prefers to 
call by the earlier name of ‘‘ popeys,’’ have 
largely survived, and Mr, G. E. Chambers, 
the artist to whom we owe the illustrations 
in line, has chosen to draw a good number 
of them. In yg with the fonts—they 
are numerous, for Norwich was a_ great 
centre of fifteenth century font-making—per- 
haps more system and explicitness might have 
been observed. The principle ones, however, 
find place, and the ‘‘ Seven Sacraments” 
fonts in particular are fully dwelt on. The 
panel on the Orford font, sometimes called 
an ‘‘Our Father of Pity,’’ is here described 
as ‘‘an ‘Italian’ Trinity ’’—a_representa- 
tion, that is, of God the Father supporting 
the Son Crucified without any indication of 
God the Holy Ghost. 

While dwelling on mediaeval and ecclesi- 
astica] antiquities, it should not be forgot- 
ten that East Anglia boasts beautiful exam- 
ples of domestic architecture, belonging to a 
later period, and these we are by no means 
suffered to overlook. 

A few details may give some idea of the 
many individual rarities to be encountered. 
At Nowton (Suffolk), in the glass, is a pas- 
sion of St, Christopher, wherein a red-hot 
helmet is being set upon the saint’s head, At 
Gateley (Norfolk) is ‘‘ Sancta Puella Ridi- 
bowne,’’ a figure on the rood-screen of a girl 
in a black habit with a book and flowers, 
plainly so named but of whom nothing is 
known. On the same screen is also one of the 
four appearances in East Anglia of Sir John 
Shorne, the Buckinghamshire rector who, in 
the thirteenth century, conjured the devil into 
a boot. Another screen of curious interest 
is that at Litcham (Norfolk), on which may 
be seen St. Armel (the eponymous patron of 
Ploérmel) to whom, as saved by his invoca- 
tion when in danger of shipwreck off the 
Breton coast (so it is said), Henry VII had 
a great devotion. A rarity of a melancholy 
nature occurs at Thetford, where the church 
of a Benedictine nunnery has — in recent 
years—been converted into a racing stable. 
We should have supposed such an enormity 
to be now-a-days impossible. An uncommon 
saint, who will be found at Litcham, Suf- 
field and Trimingham, is St. Jeron with his 
hawk, a Fleming who was killed by the Nor- 
mans in 886, and was wont, when these 
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be invoked for the recovery of lost property. Roll of 1661. 
Among the singularities which struck us as the “ Association’ for the defence of King 


The list of the subscribers to 


oddly impressive when on a holiday in the William in 1696 had been printed free for 
neighbourhood of Holt and Weybourne about private circulation in 1921, but the Liverpool 
twenty years ago was the frequency there of portion of it is there not altogether satisfac- 
two churches side by side, the one in ruins, | tory, so that this new version of it is welcome, 
the other in use. Dr. James seems to make , The most interesting list is the poll tax of 
no mention of this,—perhaps, indeed, those | 1579, which records occupations. The last 


particular churches did not on any other 
ground deserve it. The East Anglian round 
towers—numbering forty-two in Suffolk and 
in Norfolk 125—are_ well-known, 
James does not dissent from those authorities 


and Dr. 


who would date some of them back to the | 


tenth century. The choice of this f ta} 
nth century e choice is form at a. Subsidy Rolls. 


later date seems to us in itself a matter of 
some interest. Has any one suggested what 
determined it? 

Dr, James casts needlessly self-reproachful 
glances at the places he has omitted to men- 
tion. Any one who will work through even 
part of what he has given us “ill te well 
equipped to discover and enjoy the points of 
interest in the minor places to which he 
could not conduct us, and use of that equip- 
ment ‘‘on one’s own ”’ is itself enjoyment. 
Many readers will be grateful to him, too, 
for the appended note on the Apostles in Art. 


The Inhabitants of Liverpool from the 14th | 


to the 18th Century. 
Stewart-Brown. 


Compiled by R. 


PRIVATELY printed, this monograph is 


one of those which justly command the 
gratitude of researchers whether their aims 
be genealogical or more generally historical. 
As Mr, Stewart-Brown’s Preface sets out, we 
have here note of thirty-five, long or short, 
lists of certain of the inhabitants of Liver- 
pool from the fourteenth century up to 1766, 
the date of publication of the first Directory 
of the town. The borough was founded in 
1207; the earliest list is of 1327. Of the 
thirty-five, a number are already in print: 
the Parish Registers; the Hearth Tax re- 


list does not refer to public administration 
but gives the names of 139 persons of Liver- 
pool who, in 1748, subscribed to Lewis Mor- 
ris’s ‘ Plans of Harbours.’ : 

Mr, Stewart-Brown adds notes on some 
other lists which give material to fill the gap 
between 1748 and 1766, and on the Liverpool 
He also provides an Index of 
Names. An _ appreciative word must be 
added about the good printing and pleasant 
of this useful record. 


A Dictionary of the Low Dutch Element in 
the English Vocabulary, Vart II. Doxry— 
Keeler. By J. F. Bense. (Oxford Univer- 
sity Press. 7s, 6d.); 


THIS useful and interesting work, which 

will probably be complete in four parts, 
is designed to record the words which have 
passed into English from continental Low 
German Dialects, not only within the last 
two or three centuries, but also as far back 
as the thirteenth century. It takes account 
of additions coming to us from America, 
South Africa, or any other colony originally 
Dutch. In the Part before us 913 words are 
dealt with, of which 178 are now obsolete. 


' An interesting line to follow is that of Dr. 


turns ; the Rate Book of 1705-8, and the Bur- | 


gess Rolls. For these the reader is referred to 
the several publications in which they 
appear; the rest, which had not before been 
printed, are here set out in full. Such lists, 
being of persons assessed to taxation of 


various forms or united in some public cause, — 


preserve the names of but a small proportion 
of the population. Important Liverpool lists, 
among those not before printed, are: The 
Subsidy Rolls of 1327, 1340 and 1626; the 
Poll Tax returns of 1379 and 1380; the 
Recusant Roll of 1626; the ‘‘ Protestation ’’ 
Roll of 1642; and ‘‘ the Free Present Money ”’ 


Bense’s agreement or disagreement with the 
‘O. E. D.’— Our readers may like a few 
notes on the entries. On ‘‘ dummel.’’ which 
the ‘O. E. D.’ inclines to consider a deriva- 
tive of ‘‘dumb,’’ the author points to the 
fact of its first appearance being in the six- 
teenth century as giving probability to a 
Dutch origin—from the Low-German dum- 
mel, expressing stupidity in a general sense. 
Another sixteenth century word, ‘‘dump ”’— 
first found in the vocabulary of Skelton, who 
was of Norfolk—meaning a dazed or puzzled, 
a heavy or abstracted state, is held to be the 
Dutch domp (now obsolete)— ‘‘mental haze.’’ 
A good number of words with the prefix 
Dutch ’’ are noted, thus: ‘‘ Dutch pens ”’ 
—pens made of quills which have been cleared 
of fat and moisture by being passed through 
hot ashes; ‘‘ Dutch pump’’—a punishment: 
a contrivance by which a prisoner if he did 
not pump hard would be drowned; ‘‘ Dutch 
feast ’’—an entertainment in which the enter- 
tainer gets drunk before his guests. We 
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should rather doubt this last having come 
from any actual Dutch phrase. On “ elope,’’ 
which is derived by Skeat from M.Du. and 
by the ‘O. E, D.’ from Anglo-French, Dr. | 


Bense expresses the opinion that the word 
passed into Anglo-French from the Flemish, 
and thence in Edward III’s reign inte Eng- 
lish. *‘* Flag’’ is supposed by the ‘QO. E. D.’ 
to be an onomatopoeic formation. It is re- 
corded first in English, but Dr. Bense con- 
siders that the two earlier instances them- 
selves indicate a borrowing from the Dutch. 
Of ‘‘ fop’’ he is inclined to say that, though 


it may have come into English through the | 


Dutch, its origin is Swiss. whence it passed 
into German dialects thieves’ cant. 
‘Frill ’—derived by Skeat from the Lat. 
frigidulus, who connected it with the ruff- 
ling of a hawk’s feathers in cold—it is here 
suggested comes from Flem. frul, the frill 
of a collar, as the ‘E. D. D.’ also has it. 
The time of the introduction of the word 
suits the suggestion. A curious Sussex 
word, ‘‘ gifty,’’ poisonous, certainly calls up 
the German giftig—an importation from the 
Netherlands, Dr. Bense considers. On 
‘golf’? he disagrees with the ‘O. E. D.’ 


The Great Dictionary states that golf is 


mentioned much earlier than any of the 
Dutch sports,’’ but an example found as early 
as 1360 refutes that statement. It is also 
claimed that the use of Dutch golf-balls in 
Scotland in the sixteenth century furnishes 
some probability to the theory that the game 
was imported from the Low Countries, Ano- 
ther interesting discussion is that on 
‘*Japan,’’ which we are supposed to have 
learned from the Portuguese, but which Dr. 
Bense believes we took from the Dutch in the 
early years of the seventeenth century. 


Tue topics with which the July Quarterly 
Review concerns itself are perhaps of unusual 
variety. Those to which readers of ‘N. and 
Q.’ are likely to turn first are Mr, J. Howard 
Welland’s ‘ English and the Need of an 
Academy’; Mr. W. Forbes Gray’s ‘Some 
Forgotten Writings of Walter Scott.’ and 
Mr. E. Beresford Chancellor’s ‘ The Passing 
of the Private Palace.’ The erection of vast 
blocks of flats in London seems one of those 
matters of necessity which form a main con- 
dition in the existence and evolution of art, 
yet Mr, Beresford Chancellor’s regrets for the 
‘* private palace ’’ which they are superseding 
will find numerous sympathisers, who will be 


the County of Bucks, and published at 14, Burleigh Street, London, W. 
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| obliged to him besides for a good deal of 
_ pleasantly given information. Mr. Welland’s 
article. not. we think, conclusive, nor yet 
written in conspicuously correct English, is 
nevertheless full of good points and sugges. 
tions. Our readers, who know its origin, 
will be amused at his saying that the word 
‘* folk-lore ’? has ‘‘ remained current through 
the centuries.’’ Scott’s ‘forgotten  writ- 
ings ’’ are those contributed to a periodical 
called the Sale-Room, which ran for twenty- 
eight numbers in. 1817 and is now a rarity; 
Mr, Forbes Gray traces Scott through it 
skilfully. ‘The Question of Stag-Hunting,’ 
besides its humanitarian, social and _ scien- 
tific aspects, has claims on the attention of 
the historian and antiquarian. Mr. Douglas 
Gordon here defends it, principally on the 
ground that alternative methods of keeping 
the numbers of the red deer within reasonable 
bounds would cause them greater suffering 
than hunting does. Dr. 8. H. Nicholson has 
a paper on ‘The School of English Church 
Music,’ and Mr, Claude Mullins in ‘ The 
Curse of Trial by Jury,’ sets out what there 
is to be said against that time-honoured 
institution. 


CORRIGENDUM. 
At ante p. 33, col. 1, 1. 16, for ‘ 1800” read 
1900. 


Norices TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We cannot undertake to answer queries 
privately. 

Approveo ‘Queries’ are inserted free ot 
charge. Contributors are requested always tw 
give their names and addresses, for the infor 
mation of the Editor, and not necessarily for 
publication. 


Wuen sending a letter to be forwarded & 

another contributor, correspondents are re 
es to out in the top left-hand corner of 
the envelope the number of the page of 
“N. & Q.’ to which the letter refers. 
WuHen answering a query, or referring to al 
article to which has already appeared, corres 
pondents are requested to give within paret- 
theses—immediately after the exact heading— 
| the numbers of the series, volume, and page 
| at which the contribution in question is to b 
| found. 


| The Manager will be pleased to forward 
| free specimen copies of ‘N. and Q.’ to any 
' addresses of friends which readers may like 
to send to him. 


Wycombe, in 
C.2.. 
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